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Sermon on the Epistle for Fourth Sunday after Epiphany. 
Rom. 13, 8—10. 


We read in the 22d chapter of Matthew that a lawyer once came 
to Christ, who, in order to tempt Him, asked Him the question: 
“Master, which is the great” (2. e., greatest) “commandment in the 
Law?” To this Jesus replied: “Thou shalt love... all the law and 
the prophets.” Here, then, the Lord says that true love of God and 
man is the fulfillment of the Law, that all the three commandments 
of the First Table may be summed up into the one: “Thou shalt 
love,” ete., and the seven commandments of the Second Table into 
this one: “Thou shalt love,” ete. 

Love of God takes the first place. Christ, therefore, in His 
answer to the lawyer’s question, mentions it first. He says, if we 
would fulfill the Law, we must, above all, love God with all our 
heart, soul, and mind. God is our Creator and Lord. He has given 
us our body and soul, and preserves it. All the blessings we enjoy 
are His gifts, received either directly or indirectly from Him, and 
therefore to Him, in the first place, we owe our love, Him we must 
love before and above anything and anybody else. And by thus 
loving God we would fulfill all the commandments of the First Table. 
This love will keep us from transgressing the First Commandment. 
It will naturally lead us to give God all the honor due to Him, and 
keep us from giving this honor to anything or anybody else, in short, 
from having other gods besides Him. It will also keep us from using 
His holy name in vain, from cursing, swearing falsely, using witch- 
eraft, lying and deceiving by it; moreover, if we love Him, we will 
always endeavor to use it reverently and solemnly, for calling upon 
it in time of trouble, praying, praising, and giving of thanks. If we 
love God, we will also endeavor to keep the Third Commandment. 
We will keep the holy-day by hearing God’s holy Word and leading 
a godly life according to it. 

But from love of God love toward the neighbor must always 
follow. These two necessarily go together: love of God goes before, 
and love of our neighbor is a necessary consequence of this love. 
Without the latter the former is impossible; nobody can truly love 
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his neighbor unless he first love God. As long as the true love of 
God does not dwell in a person’s heart, it can foster no other love 
but the love of self. Everybody is naturally selfish, and if he does 
love others at all, it is because they love him again and because 
he derives some benefit from loving them. Only when he has learned 
to love God will he also truly love his neighbor, because then he no 
longer loves him for his own sake, but for the sake of God. Hence, 
it follows, that if a person once has begun to love God, he cannot help 
loving his neighbor, the love of the neighbor, as was said before, 
being a necessary consequence of the love to God. For God has 
clearly expressed it to be His will that we should love our fellowmen, 
and, of course, loving Him implies obedience to His will. Hence 
we can rightly infer that where there is a lack of love to man, the 
love to God must also be absent, or as John has put it in his epistle: 
1 John 4, 20. 

Now it is this love of the neighbor and the fulfillment of the 
Second Table of the Law, which St. Paul treats in our text. And 
all he says about the subject he sums up at the end by the brief 
words: 

“LOVE IS THE FULFILLING OF THE LAW.” 
This he demonstrates by showing, 
1. That love is the debt we owe to all men, and 
2. That all the commandments are comprehended in the com- 
mandment of love. 
at 

In the first place, then, love is the fulfilling of the Law, because 
love is the debt we owe to all men. For thus St. Paul begins in our 
text: “Owe no man... fulfilled the Law.” Paul here says that love, 
being the fulfillment of the Law, is a debt we owe to all men, and 
hence, of course, by paying off this debt, we are rendering a fulfill- 
ment of the Law. Two things especially we must pay attention to 
here: First, why love is a debt we owe to all men; secondly, what is 
the nature of this debt. 

The reason why love is a debt we owe to all men is not difficult 
to find. Indeed, St. Paul says distinctly that this is the case, because 
he that loveth another fulfilleth the Law. In other words, it is such 
a debt, because God in His Law demands it of us. God Himself is 
love, and it necessarily follows that He requires love, both to Him- 
self and to his fellow-creatures, from man. Therefore love is a debt 
we owe to all men. Consequently it is not left to our choice, whether 
we would love or not, and whom we want to love; and if we love all 
men, even then we do nothing that might be called extraordinary, 
for we owe it to them all to love them. Every man in this respect 
is our creditor, and we are all men’s debtors. Though we owe nothing 
else to anybody, yet we owe him love. It is vain boasting, therefore, 
to claim that we have given everybody his due, if we have not loved 
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him. Nor can we boast of any special generosity if we have loved 
our enemies, for even to them we owe love as a debt, and it is only 
a debt we are paying if we actually love them. It is true: no law 
of the state forces us to pay this debt of love. The state only takes 
notice of our external conduct. As long as we pay our money debts 
and give everybody what belongs to him, no court of justice cares 
a whit if we love our fellow-citizens or not. But it is different in 
God’s tribunal. He makes it a matter of especial concern whether 
we have paid this debt of love. If it is not paid, even though other- 
wise we had straightened all our accounts, we will be condemned. 

But the apostle not only tells us that love is a debt we owe to 
all men, and why this is the case, but he also speaks of the nature 
of this debt. For this debt of love is a very peculiar one, and alto- 
gether different from any other debt which we may contract. Im- 
mediately before our text, Paul has admonished the Christians: 
“Render therefore,” etc., v. 7. In these words, then, he tells them to 
pay to all what is coming to them, to render to all their dues. In 
other words, he admonishes them not to owe any man anything. But 
in our text he immediately corrects himself, as it were, by making 
an exception to this general rule, that they should not owe anything, 
by saying: “Owe no man anything but to love one another.” That 
is to say: If you have liquidated all your other debts, if you have 
given to all their dues, if you have paid the taxes and customs to 
your government, still there is always one debt remaining, vız., that 
of love. This debt you can never pay off. This is a debt you must 
always bear, and which you must always consider yourself to be 
owing. From this we see: Love is a debt we owe to all men, but one 
which we constantly owe, too, which we can never fully pay. Other 
debts get smaller as we pay them, and finally there is nothing left 
of them. Not so this debt of love. That always remains the same; 
it never decreases, never can be paid off. Though we have loved our 
neighbor all our lifetime, still we can never cease to do so, but we owe 
him our love just the same as we did at the beginning. It is a debt 
which we are in duty bound to pay every day of our lives, but which 
we can never pay off. 

Such is the debt of love, which, according to God’s Law, we owe 
to our fellow-men. Only by paying this debt continually can we 
fulfill the Law, for it is this love to our neighbor which God demands 
of us in His Law; it is God’s Law that imposes it upon us, and 
hence, in order to fulfill the Law, we must pay this tribute which it 
exacts from us. 

2. 

In the second place, St. Paul also demonstrates love to be the 
fulfillment of the Law by showing that all the commandments of the 
Law are comprehended in the commandment of love. Thus he pro- 
ceeds: “For this, Thou shalt ... love is the fulfilling of the Law.” 
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Here Paul says, in the first place, that the words, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself,” comprehend all the various command- 
ments of the Law. Let us see how this is the case. In order to under- 
stand this properly we must look at the words themselves. They bid 
us love our neighbor as we love ourselves. How do we love ourselves ? 
We love ourselves in such a way that we will not do ourselves the 
slightest harm. We do not, for instance, willfully cut or otherwise 
hurt ourselves; we do not go and talk evil of ourselves, or harm our- 
selves with regard to body, honor, or property in any way. And, of 
course, we do not wish that others should do this unto us. On the 
contrary, we always look out for our profit and well-being, and we 
expect and desire others to be good towards us. In like manner, we 
must always love them: we must never seek their harm, but always 
their benefit by our words and deeds. Therefore St. Paul adds: 
“Tove worketh no ill to his neighbor.” How could it? The very idea 
of love excludes that. And we must always mind here that by neigh- 
bor everybody is meant. We should, accordingly, love all men in 
such a way as we love ourselves. “Love your enemies,” ete. 

The apostle first mentions the Sixth Commandment: “Thou shalt 
not commit adultery.” Now I dare say, it does not require an un- 
commonly high degree of sagacity to see how this is comprised in 
the commandment: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” No- 
body, surely, wishes anybody else to insinuate himself into the affec- 
tion of his wife or her husband and lure him or her into the meshes 
of an illicit relation. But if we do not wish others to do thus unto 
us, we must not do so unto them, for we are to love them as we love 
ourselves. We must therefore do unto them as we would have them 
do unto us. See how beautifully the Sixth Commandment is in- 
cluded in the commandment of love. — Just as plain it is in the case 
of the other commandments, e. g., in the Fifth: “Thou shalt not 
kill.” Surely, we do not wish that anybody else may step up to us 
with a cocked revolver and fire a bullet through our head, or take 
our life in any other way. Nor do we like to have anybody harm us — 
in our body, to inflict wounds and bruises upon us, even though he 
does not take our life. Now, if we love ourselves so that we do not 
wish others to perpetrate anything of that kind against us, we must 
also love them so as not to kill them or harm them in any manner 
whatsoever. Again we perceive how the commandment of love in- 
cludes also this Fifth Commandment. — “Thou shalt not steal,” is 
mentioned next by the apostle. We not only love our own life, but 
also our property is dear to us. We do not like to lose that either 
by robbery or fraud of any kind. We have had to work hard for it, 
and we do not like to see others appropriate it unlawfully, without 
having toiled and labored for it. But others feel just the same 
about their property as we do about ours, and according to the 
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commandment of love we should have the same regard for their feel- 
ings that we have for our own. If, therefore, we do not wish to have 
our property stolen, we must likewise not steal other people’s property. 
— Again Paul says that the Eighth Commandment: “Thou shalt not 
bear false witness,” is comprehended in the commandment of love. 
We all understand, I trust, that this commandment refers not only 
to bearing false witness in court, but also, and mainly, to bearing 
false witness against our neighbors in the daily course of life by 
lying about them to others, by betraying their secrets which they 
have confided to us, by slandering and defaming them through the 
spreading of evil reports that are damaging to their good name. Now 
let me ask you: Who is there among us that would not care if 
some busybody in his neighborhood made it his or her business 
to go about among his friends, lying about him, divulging things 
that he had told him in confidence, expecting them to be kept 
secret, and telling all kinds of bad things about him. But “love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” says the commandment of love. If you would 
not have these things done to you, you must not do them to others. 
The love to your neighbor obliges you to refrain from bearing false 
witness against him.— And even the Ninth and Tenth Command- 
ments, “Thou shalt not covet,’ are embraced in this commandment 
of love, as St. Paul finally tells us. To covet means to have an in- 
ordinate and illicit desire for anything that does not belong to us. 
The seat of all desires is the heart. But if we harbor such desires 
in the heart, they will invariably crop out in our demeanor, in words 
and deeds. If not resisted, evil desires generate and bring forth evil 
deeds. Thus, to covet our neighbor’s house, or his wife, his servants, 
or his cattle, which is forbidden in the two last commandments, if 
indulged in, will lead us on to take these things, it will allure us 
into sins against the Sixth, Seventh and Fifth Commandments. 
Now, as was shown before, when we considered these other command- 
ments, none of us wants others to do those things unto us which are 
forbidden there. Hence we certainly neither wish that they should 
entertain that evil desire in their hearts from which those evil deeds 
spring forth; in other words, we do not want others to covet, and so 
we must not covet either. The love we owe our neighbor requires 
this of us. Thus the commandment, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,” includes or comprehends all the other commandments of 
the Law, and therefore he that keeps this commandment of love ful- 
fills the whole Law. 

It is true, my friends: Nobody has this love which is the fulfill- 
ment of the Law. Nobody pays the debt of love he owes to his fel- 
lowmen. We are sinners. We cannot, therefore, love as we ought to. 
For this reason we need a Savior, need His fulfillment of the Law, ete. 


Amen. G.L. 
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Sermon on the Epistle for Septuagesima. 
1 Cor. 9, 24—10, 5. 


There are two opinions that, being widely spread, do a great deal 
of harm to the cause of Christ and keep many people from becoming 
Christians and going to heaven. I mean these two: that people either 
imagine there is plenty of time for them to turn to Christ in true 
faith, or that, after they have done so, there is no danger of losing 
their faith. The former opinion is probably more widely spread and 
more dangerous than the latter. las, we so often find people who 
think that there is ‘no need of hurry for them to be converted and 
turn to Christ, since they are young yet, or, even if they are no 
longer very young, because they are strong and sound and have a 
great many years longer to live in which there will always be plenty 
of time to “reform.” In youth they ask to be given time till man- 
hood or womanhood, and when they have arrived at this stage of life, 
they think they can afford to wait till old age just as well. And alas, 
even among those who profess to be Christians there are quite a num- 
ber who always think there is time enough, who, when asked to re- 
nounce some sin or vice to which they are still addicted, will answer 
that they mean to do so at some future time, but that for the present 
they would like to indulge it a little longer, having plenty of time to 
do so. Alas, many claiming to be Christians are so slow to give up 
sin in all its various forms and phases, and so sluggish to do that 
which is good! 

On the other hand, there are also a great many among those pro- 
fessing Christianity who imagine there is little or no danger of losing 
one’s faith, after one has become a Christian, and who naturally are 
secure and careless. Indeed, there is a great faction in the Christian 
Church, the Calvinistic element, which claims that after a man has 
once become thoroughly converted, it is impossible for him to back- 
slide and to lapse from faith, that God, after once having gained 
possession of man’s heart, will never again yield His title to it. You 
will also meet individual Christians who have been ensnared into 
holding this opinion. And a great many more, though they do not 
exactly share this belief that backsliding is altogether impossible, 
still they undervalue the dangers constantly threatening to destroy 
their faith. There are only too many that are heedless of the ene- 
mies to their faith by whom they are surrounded, and unmindful of 
the numerous temptations besetting them everywhere. 

Against both of these extremes, thinking there is plenty of time 
for conversion and reform, and imagining that there is little or no 
danger of again losing faith after one has become converted, St. Paul 
warns the Christians in to-day’s Epistle lesson, where he compares 
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THE LIFE OF A CHRISTIAN TO A RACE AND A FIGHT, 
showing, 


1. Why it is like a race, 2. Why it is like a fight. 
1% 


St. Paul in our text reminds the Christians of Corinth of the 
Isthmian games which were so well known to them, telling them that 
their life is like the races and prize-fights which were the two prin- 
cipal features of those games. In the first place he reminds them of 
the races that took place there, saying: “Know ye not that they which 
run in a race run all, but one receiveth the prize? So run, that ye 
may obtain.” 

Here, then, he first admonishes the Christians that, like the com- 
petitors in the Isthmian races, they should run. This, of course, 
means running, not in a physical, but in a spiritual sense. In those 
races everyone that partook of them used all energy, strained his every 
nerve and muscle, to attain the highest speed of which his limbs were 
capable, so as to reach the goal first. Thus we Christians must hasten 
onward on our road to heaven, using all our strength and energy to 
reach the goal that is set before us. We must make haste to give up 
everything that might keep us from reaching that aim, and to do 
everything that may bring us nearer to it. We must never have a 
moment’s time to spare, never procrastinate an action that becomes 
us as Christians, never defer the renouncing of a pursuit that is un- 
becoming to us. 

The apostle holds out some powerful inducements to all Chris- 
tians to run a good race, by saying, for instance, that, while in those 
Isthmian races only one could receive the prize, every Christian enter- 
ing the race for the heavenly prize can obtain it. “So run,” he says, 
“that ye may obtain.” That is an inducement which certainly ought 
to encourage us to run the race of a Christian life. How eager were 
the men that took part in those races to arrive at the goal first! How 
they bent forward and leaped to gain their aim! How did each one 
strive to outrun the other! And all this, though they knew that only 
one of them could win the prize, only one of them could be the first 
one to get to the goal, while all the others must run in vain. Their 
hope was therefore a very uncertain one. And still they worked so 
hard to obtain the prize. Yea, they underwent a long, careful training. 
St. Paul speaks of this when he says: “Every man that striveth for 
the mastery is temperate in all things.” They partook only of a select 
diet, abstained from all such meat and drink as, though very pleasing 
to the palate, yet tended to weaken the body; they ate and drank only 
very nourishing, strengthening food and drink. And besides, they 
spent their time in exercising the limbs of their body, so as to make 
them limber and strong. And all this to obtain the worthless prize 
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offered to the winner at the games: a laurel wreath and the applaud- 
ing shouts of the spectators. Now if those people did so much to 
obtain such a prize, ought this not put us to shame who are running 
in a race whose prize is a much better one? For they did it “to obtain 
a corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible.” Ah, my friends, the 
laurels that were placed on the brow of the winner in those games 
quickly faded away. The honors conferred upon him by an admiring 
populace lasted only a short time, a year at the highest. But the 
crown that will be placed upon our heads if we hold out faithfully 
in the race we are running will be an incorruptible one. It will be 
the crown of everlasting glory and bliss in heaven. It is that glory 
of which Peter says that all the sufferings of the present time are 
not worthy to be compared with it. And then, too, we must remem- 
ber that ours is not an uncertain race, that we all can obtain the 
prize, be certain of receiving the crown of eternal glory, if we only 
think it worth while to run for it, to participate in the race. Not 
only those who make the best run, who accomplish the most, are to 
receive the coveted prize, nay, each and every one taking part in the 
race and reaching the goal! Oh, ought this not inspire us with a 
burning holy zeal to run the race of a truly Christian life? Ought 
it not make us willing, like the participants in those races, to be 
temperate in all things, to forego the sinful pleasures and enjoy- 
ments which our carnal appetites crave so much? Ought we not 
gladly train ourselves for everything that is good, to follow after 
true holiness of life, so that we may run a good race and obtain the 
prize of highest value? 

O ye, therefore, that have already entered this race, having al- 
ready fallen in line with those who are in pursuit of the crown of 
glory, but until now have lagged behind, failing to press forward 
with all the zeal and energy you ought to put forth, — oh, be slug- 
gish and tardy no longer! Onward, forward, upward! Forsake all 
earthly, sinful pursuits, tear away from them, though your evil heart 
may cling to them. Resolve to give up to-day every sin which you 
may have indulged in until now. Resolve henceforth to strive after 
everything that is good, though your flesh may not have a relish 
for it. Wait no longer, nay, now, immediately, begin to run the 
good race, in order that you, too, may obtain the prize of honor and 
have the crown of glory placed upon your head! 

And ye that have not even begun the race, yea, not even entered 
the course that leads to the goal of eternal bliss and glory, — oh, do 
not wait any longer, begin the race now! Do not imagine that there 
is time enough for you to do so later on: nay, to-day the Lord is 
holding out the prize to you, therefore begin to strive for it to-day! 
To-morrow it may be too late. Who knows but death may come this 
night and cut off every chance for you to run for it any longer. Ah 
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he makes no distinction between old and young, — with his relentless 
seythe he often cuts down the young in the very bloom of life! And 
he often comes unexpectedly, often takes you in the midst of health 
and strength. How foolish, therefore, for you to postpone joining in 
this race for heaven, thinking that you have time enough. Nay, you 
have not a minute to spare, for the next minute it may be too late! 
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But St. Paul in our text not only compares the Christian life to 
the races, but also to the prize-fights, which were the second main 
feature of the Olympian games at Corinth. They consisted in this, 
that two trained athletes would wrestle with each other, — not in the 
brutal manner of our modern prize-fights, which are so immensely 
popular in our country, to the small credit of our enlightened nation! 
— and the winner would be crowned with a crown of laurels as in 
the races that also took place there. And to these prize-fights St. Paul 
also alludes when he says: “I therefore so run, not as uncertainly; 
so fight I, not as one that beateth the air.” He puts himself up here 
as an example which the Christians should follow. And he says of 
himself that he fights “not as one that beateth the air.” So he did 
not deal his blows at random, but he knows to strike home, knows 
where to strike the enemy so as to overcome him. It is not enough 
therefore simply to fight, but we must also know how to fight, if we 
would come out conquerors in the strife and would not be overcome 
by the foe. 

To gain this end it is necessary for us, above all, to know who 
is our enemy, so that we can learn his tactics and ward off his attacks. 
This St. Paul tells us in the next words: “But I keep under my body, 
and bring it into subjection.” The body, then, that is, the sinful 
desires and appetites that dwell in the body, is the enemy that fights 
against us, and tries constantly to rob of us the prize set before us. 
Alas, we all carry this enemy about with us, carry him right in our 
breast. This inborn evil, sinful depravity of our nature lives with us, 
and will not die before our soul leaves its mortal habitation. And 
this our flesh we constantly must fight against, lest it overcome the 
new man dwelling within us by God’s grace since our conversion, 
lest this new life be destroyed, lest the flame of faith be extinguished 
and the prize lost. And this enemy within us has two strong allies 
without. St. Paul does not mention them here, but we know from 
other parts of Scripture who they are, and I need not tell you. The 
devil, that fallen angel, who deprived himself of the glory of heaven 
by rebelling against his Maker, now delights in robbing also others 
of the same prize and luring them into his fearful doom. The wicked 
children of this world, too, are desirous of seducing the Christians 
into the meshes of their sinful pursuits. These three together, devil, 
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world, and flesh, form a mighty triple alliance, against whom it is 
not an easy thing for us to wage an incessant fight and come out 
victorious. Ah, indeed, were we to fight against them with our own 
strength, there would be no question as to who would succumb. We 
could not stand against them for one day, let alone all our lifetime. 
Nay, the Lord must be with us in this fight; in His strength we 
must overcome them; only with Him can we do valiantly; only by 
His almighty assistance can we snatch the prize. To Him, therefore, 
we must daily flee in prayer, His gracious help we must invoke, if 
we would not be overcome in the fight. From the fountain of His 
Word we must ever and again drink new vigor and strength to con- 
tinue the struggle; yea, His Word must be the weapon by means of 
which we vanquish our antagonists. The better we learn to use this 
weapon, “It is written,” the better blows we will be able to deal with 
it, the easier it will be for us to gain the victory in the combat, and 
finally to win the prize. 

I say: finally to win the prize. For this only takes place when 
death carries us away from the scene of battle here on earth to the 
land of rest, where the glorious crown of victory is placed upon our 
heads. As long as we are still in this world, the fight always keeps 
on, and consequently there is a possibility of being overcome and of 
losing the precious prize which is promised to the winners. And the 
danger of losing it is by no means a small one. Even St. Paul, that 
greatest of all apostles, says of himself: “But I keep under my body, 
and bring it into subjection.” Why? “Lest that by any means, when 
I have preached to others, I myself should be a castaway.” So even 
he was afraid that he might lose the prize, and therefore constantly 
fought against the enemies of his soul, bending his whole energy on 
overcoming and bringing into subjection the sinful desires of his 
flesh. Also preachers of the Gospel, therefore, may become castaways, 
and must not imagine it to be impossible for them to be overcome in 
the fight against our common enemies. On the contrary, they have 
to fight so much harder against them, because they are, as it were, 
the advance guard, against which the enemy directs his most power- 
ful attacks. 

But, of course, if the preachers of the Gospel cannot be sure of 
winning the fight, if even a Paul was afraid of becoming a castaway, 
it would be foolish for all other Christians to believe their faith to be 
an impregnable castle which were absolutely proof against all the 
attacks of the adversary. Nay, though their faith be ever so strong, 
be they ever so far advanced in Christian knowledge, be they ever so 
well trained and disciplined in fighting the enemies of their soul: 
they must never consider themselves safe from a disgraceful defeat. 
Listen what St. Paul has to say in regard to this: “Moreover, brethren 

. in the wilderness,” 10, vv. 1—5. He calls attention here to the 
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children of Israel. See what great privileges they enjoyed, what bless- 
ings of God were showered down upon their heads! In a miraculous 
way they were delivered out of the hands of the Egyptians, led by 
Moses through the midst of the Red Sea, covered by an angel of God 
with a cloud that sheltered them from the heat of the sun by day and 
was turned into a pillar of fire in the night, showing them the way. 
They were fed with bread that fell from the sky for them every morn- 
ing, their thirst was quenched by water that flowed from a rock: 
surely, one should think that God must have delighted in a people 
whom He gave so many tokens of His benevolence. And yet, what is 
recorded of them? “But with many of them God was not well pleased, 
for they were overthrown in the wilderness.” They all sinned against 
God by murmuring against Him, for which He punished them by 
making them wander in the wilderness for forty years, only two men 
of the six hundred thousand that came out of Egypt entering Canaan, 
Joshua and Caleb, while all the rest died in the desert. O what a 
warning that ought to be to us! Truly, ought not this make us 
tremble for our soul’s salvation? Ought it not fill us with fear and 
apprehension, lest we, too, be beguiled by the wiles of devil, world, 
and flesh into the ways of sin, lest we, too, bring down the righteous 
wrath and punishment of God upon our heads and perish in the wil- 
derness of this world before reaching the heavenly Canaan, the aim 
of our journey through this life? 

O my dear hearers, we are so apt to imagine ourselves strong 
and powerful, to think that there is no danger of our being overcome 
in the good fight of faith. We are very often prone to presume upon 
the glorious Gospel-privileges which we enjoy, to think that the Lord 
cannot reject us, because He has given us His blessed Word so abun- 
dantly and in such purity, and blessed us in many other ways. Oh, 
let us not deceive ourselves! Let us beware, lest this very thing be- 
come a snare to us by means of which the enemy may trip us. Amen. 


GE. 


Dedicatory Sermon. 
Pg. 87, 13. 


It is a happy event on account of which we are gathered together. 
Happy the congregation that is permitted of God to enjoy a house of 
its own, for it is a glorius thing to possess a house of God, a dwelling 
place of the Most High. But, alas! the glory of a church is not always 
sought or looked for in the right place. Some imagine that the glory 
of a church consists in the wealth, number, and rank of her members. 
Others, again, think the glory of a church consists in the beauty, size, 
and finish of the building. — Alas, a poor glory, for all these things 
are fleeting, and will not endure. Lutherans hold that the true glory 
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of a church consists in something entirely different, as you will see 
from the words of our text, found in the 87th Psalm, beginning at 
the first verse: 

Dwelling on these words, the subject of our discourse is: 


THE GLORY OF A LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


1. Her foundations are in the holy mountains; 
2. The Lord loveth her gates; 
3. Glorious things are spoken of her. 


if, 


In the first place, the foundations of a Lutheran Church are in 
the holy mountains. Hills and mountains are frequently mentioned 
in Holy Writ as a type or emblem of durability, strength, firmness, 
stability. They are called “the everlasting hills.” The house built 
on such a rocky mountain has a solid and lasting foundation. 
Though the rain descends, and the floods come, and the winds blow, 
and beat upon that house: it falls not, for its foundation is in a 
mountain. But woe unto the house that is built on sand; for when 
the rain descends, and the floods come, and the winds blow, and beat 
upon that house: it falls, falls with a loud crash. Woe unto the 
Church that is built on the quicksand of human opinion or in the 
morass of time-serving policy. Though it glitter, and gleam, and 
dazzle the eye, ’twill be but for a time, for it will und must fall, and 
great will be the fall of it. The Church of Rome, though displaying 
a wondrous pomp and glory and grandeur and zeal, will eventually 
totter and fall, for we read in the book of Revelations: “Babylon 
the great is fallen.” She is founded on the Pope, on a sinful and 
impotent man, and not on the sinless Son of God, Jesus Christ, the 
only foundation of God’s Church, for “other foundation can no man 
lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” Parian marble, and 
even the flinty rocks will crumble; the grand buildings, the stately 
columns, the colossal structures of antiquity, though formed of the 
most durable stone, are now shattered into fragments or lying in 
ruinous heaps; even the mighty hills and the majestic mountains, 
though towering into the skies, shall depart and be removed, but Jesus 
Christ, the sure foundation, the “Rock of Ages,” stands firm and im- 
movable, for He is “the same yesterday, and to-day, and forever.” 
Upon this everlasting rock, the Lutheran Church is built, and there- 
fore even the gates of hell cannot prevail against her. 

The Lutheran Church is not built on Luther. The Lutheran 
Church is older than Luther. She is the old Apostolic Church, 
cleansed and purified from popish dross by Dr. Martin Luther, the 
angel of the Reformation, the chosen vessel of God, the Reformer 
of the Church. The Lutheran Church is “built upon the foundation 
of the apostles,” ete. Eph. 2, 20—22. What is the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets? ’Tis Jesus Christ, the promised Messiah, for 
Him did God “lay in Zion,” ete. Ps. 28, 16.— “God forbid that 
I should glory save in the cross of my Lord Jesus Christ,” exclaims 
Paul. And again: “We preach Christ,” ete. 1 Cor. 1, 23. 24. Yea, 
“Jesus Christ, and Him crucified” is the great and inexhaustible theme 
on which the Lutheran Church dwells, for Christ and Him crucified 
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is her true, substantial, and immovable foundation. On Him and 
His Word she is founded. Heaven and earth shall pass away, but His 
words shall not pass away, for “the truth of the Lord endureth for- 
ever.” It was the same in the lovely bowers of Eden, it was the 
same in Abraham’s day, it was the same in the time of David, 
it was the same at the birth of Christ in poverty, it was the same 
in the age of Luther, it is the same in this 19th century. It knows 
no change. Years, centuries, cycles, eternities cannot alter it, 
for it is eternal, it “endureth for ever.” And on this firm, last- 
ing, abiding rock the Lutheran Church is reared. Nor does she 
‘derive strength and beauty and glory from human wisdom, for she 
knows that “the wisdom of this world is foolishness with God.” Nor 
does she appeal to science falsely so called, or to foolish and depraved 
reason, but solely and alone to the written Word of God. “How 
readest thou?” is her constant query, and the powerful weapon with 
which she has conquered all her foes was, and is: “Thus saith the 
Lord!” or: “It is written!” Christ Himself constantly appealed to 
the Scriptures, to the inspired Word, to that Word which “is able to 
make you wise unto salvation,” “able to save your souls.” And this 
is the glory of the Lutheran Church that she is founded and grounded 
on this firm foundation: the Word of God. In matters of doctrine 
and practice she stands fairly and squarely on the written Word of 
God, and on that alone. In matters of faith and conscience she 
rejects all traditions of men and writings of the learned, and be they 
ever so wise or profound. Yea, she says with Paul: “If any man,” ete. 
Gal. 1, 8. The Word, the whole Word, and nothing but the Word, is 
the motto of the Lutheran Church. 

And having such a lasting, solid, abiding, eternal foundation 
she bids defiance to all her foes. Already in the first centuries after 
Christ she was attacked by bitter enemies. But lo! “the blood of 
the martyrs was the seed of the Church.” Though the Christians 
were torn limb from limb; though they were cast before wild and 
ferocious beasts; though they were burnt at the stake or scalded to 
death; though all the demons of hell seemed to have been let loose 
against them, yet all this fury was spent in vain, for God’s Church 
stands even to-day as a mighty fortress and an impregnable citadel 
around which the enemies rage and storm in vain. And how furiously 
did the enemies rage, and gnash their teeth on the Church of the 
Reformation! How were all the darts of Satan and his firstborn, 
the Pope at Rome, directed against the friendless monk at Witten- 
berg! Think of the ban that was hurled against Luther, declaring 
him to be an outcast and an outlaw, a fugitive and a vagabond, 
a menace to Church and State, a man not fit to live! Think of the 
bloody war that was waged by the Church of Rome against the Lu- 
theran Church! Think of the great odds against which the Church 
of the Reformation had to contend! Though the “kings of the earth 
set themselves,” ete. Ps. 2, 2—6. God’s Zion, God’s Church, could 
not be overthrown in spite of kings and popes and emperors, for her 
foundations are in the holy mountains. Even so to-day. Though 
the true Lutheran Church has been assailed by enemies from without 
and within, though she has been slandered and stigmatized as being 
stubborn, bigoted, and narrow-minded: yet she stands firm and un- 
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flinching, bidding defiance to skepticism and secretism, to infidelity 
and latitudinarianism. She can not and will not serve two masters ; 
she can not and will not do or permit things which the Word of God 
forbids: she can not and will not sacrifice the Word of truth to gain 
man’s friendship and good will, for she knows that “the friendship 
of the world is enmity with God.” Though she be despised and de- 
rided of men, though she be hated and persecuted by Satan and his 
infernal legions, yet she stands impregnably secure, for her founda- 
tions are in the holy mountains. She is founded on Jesus Christ 
and His eternal Word of truth. Herein, in the first place, consists 
the glory of the Lutheran Church. 


2. 


In the second place, “the Lord loveth her gates.” Observe who 
it is that loves the Church; not some great emperor, prince, or poten- 
tate, but the Lorp, the Lord of heaven and earth, the King of kings 
and Lord of lords, the Great Jehovah, the Everlasting Elohim, the 
Great I Am. He who has sown sun, moon, and stars on the canopy 
of heaven; He who has launched this earth into space; He who 
spake, and it was done, who commanded, and it stood fast, the Creator 
of all things, the Mighty God — He it is who loves the Church. And 
He does so constantly, for the present tense is used in the text. 
Whether the days be days of prosperity or days of adversity — the 
Lord loveth the Church; whether the sun of gladness cheer the mem- 
bers, or the night of sadness and affliction cause their hearts to droop 
and pine— the Lord loveth the Church. In weal and woe, in pros- 
perity and adversity God loves the Church. O think of this, you, 
who are members of God’s Zion. You, you are objects of the Al- 
mighty’s love, of the love which is infinite, eternal, immutable. 

And how does the Lord love the Church? St. Paul answers: 
“Christ also loved the church and gave Himself for it.” So did He 
love it that He bled and died for it. There in Gethsemane do we see 
Christ’s love for His Church as He trod the wine-press alone. There 
on Calvary did He purchase it upon the cross, for “He His own self 
bare our sins in His own body on the tree.” Therefore every true 
member of the Church may sing and say: 


O wondrous Love, ete. (Hymn No. 205, 5.) 


Again, we read: “The Lord loveth the gates of Zion more than 
all the dwellings of Jacob.” The dwellings of Jacob, the Jewish dis- 
pensation, the Church of the Old Testament, God loved; to it He 
had entrusted His revelation, His Word; to it He had given His 
Law and many Gospel promises, but the privileges enjoyed by the 
Church of the New Testament exceed those of the Church of the 
Old Testament by far. It is in the Church of the New Testament 
that the glorious Gospel of Jesus Christ shines in all its beauty and 
splendor and fulness; it is to the Church of the New Testament that 
God has committed His complete Word, and it is the glory of the 
Lutheran Church that she has and teaches God’s whole Word, the 
Law as well as the Gospel. She tells the sinner: “You are, by nature, 
a lost and condemned creature, dead in trespasses and sins, but here 
is J esus Christ, God’s only Son, who died for your sins, but was 
raised again for your justification, who is even now at the right hand 
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of God pleading and interceding for you. Believe, trust in Him; 
rely not upon yourself or your own doings, but upon His infinite 
merit alone, and you shall be saved.” Herein, indeed, consists the 
true glory of a church that she has and teaches the entire Word of 
God, and can therefore give the correct answer to the weary and 
heavy laden sinner who sighs and cries: “What must I do to be 
saved?’ And oh! the boundless love that God has shown to our 
Lutheran Zion in vouchsafing unto her His whole Word in its entire 
truth and purity. While numerous other churches have been cor- 
rupted by the leaven of false doctrine, the true Lutheran Zion is as 
yet, by the grace of God, unpolluted, and the cause of this is to be 
sought and found solely and alone in God’s love, for “Christ loved 
the church,” ete. Eph. 5, 25—27. Here you have the reason, why the 
Lord loves the Church, viz., because He cleansed it und purified it 
and presented it to Himself a glorious church, not having spot, or 
wrinkle, or any such thing. 

Yea, Jesus’ blood and righteousness 

Her beauty are, her glorious dress, 

Wherein before her God she’ll stand 

When she shall reach the heavenly land. 


Again, the Lord loves the Church, because there His people con- 
gregate to listen to His saving Word. “The Lord loveth the gates 
of Zion,” says our text. Around the temple gates the people were 
wont to gather in large numbers to behold the beauty of the Lord, 
and it was upon the gates therefore that the eyes of the Almighty 
rested with complacency. Thus, my brethren, will the eyes of our 
Heavenly Father look down with love also upon your house of worship, 
if you gather here frequently to hear His Word and use His Sacra- 
ments, the means of grace, by which He would save your immor- 
tal souls. 

But that the Lord really loves the gates of the true Lutheran 
Zion also in America is apparent, among other things, from the mar- 
velous growth of our Synod. Transplanted to this western hemi- 
sphere in the year of our Lord 1839, she numbered but 7 pastors and 
not 1000 souls. But lo! today she has, ete. — Again, that the Lord 
loves the gates of His true Lutheran Zion is obvious from her rapid 
growth right here in our own city. Only a few years ago we had but 
two churches and two congregations, but lo! the Lord our God has 
been with us, and congregation after congregation has sprung into 
existence, until to-day the seventh church has been dedicated to the 
glory of Him, who loves the gates of our Lutheran Zion. 


3: 

In the third place, the glory of a Lutheran Church consists in 
this, that glorious things are spoken of her. —Is it not a glorious 
thing, my brethren, that the foundations of our Lutberan Zion are in 
the holy mountains? that sbe is built upon the Rock of Ages that 
nought can move? Is it not a glorious thing that the Lord loveth 
her gates, loveth them more than all the dwellings of J acob? Is it 
not a glorious thing that the Lord has vouchsafed unto her His sacred 
Word in its full truth and purity and His holy Sacraments unadul- 
terated? Surely. Nor is this all. Although the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain God, still He condescends to dwell in the Church, to 
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be present there with His pardon, grace, and mercy. The true glory 
of the Jewish temple consisted not in the stateliness and magnificence 
of its architecture, but in its being the place where God’s gracious 
presence dwelt, where He manifested Himself in a peculiar manner 
as nowhere else. Thus also to-day 

He makes the Church His own abode, 

His most delightful seat. 


O my brethren, how amiable are God’s tabernacles! Here the 
triune God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost dwells in the midst of us, 
for Christ says: “Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them.” As often as a child is 
brought hither to Holy Baptism, the entire blessed Trinity descends 
upon it and cleanses it from all sin by the “washing of regeneration.” 
As often as we hear the words of absolution spoken, or as often as 
we eat the true body and drink the true blood of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ, we are told that our sins are forgiven us, and that we 
have a gracious and loving Father in heaven. Ah, glorious things 
indeed that are spoken of thee, O city of God, our Lutheran Zion! 

The last glorious thing that I would mention of our Lutheran 
Church is that she is a great church. “She is great numerically, 
great in her past achievements, great in her present activities. She 
is carrying the Gospel to the poor and destitute; she is planting her 
missions in the great cities of the East and the West, the North and - 
the South;” she has sent her missionaries into almost every land 
and nation under the sun; she bids those who are laboring in our 
country, 

Go, where the waves are breaking, ete. (Hymn No. 407, 2.) 


Ay, the wondrous tale of Jesus Christ she rehearses, that He was 
wounded for our transgressions, that He was bruised for our iniqui- 
ties, that the chastisement of our peace was upon Him, and that with 
His stripes we are healed. O glorious Church of which such glorious 
things are spoken! O happy, happy man, whose lot is cast in with 
her; who says with David: “My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for 
the courts of the Lord. I love the habitation of Thy house, and the 
place where Thine honor dwelleth. I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord for ever.” O happy, happy man who says with the poet: 


I love my Church, my dear old Church, 

My fathers’ and my own, 

On prophets and apostles built, 

And Christ the Corner-stone! 

All else beside, by storm or tide, 

May yet be overthrown; 

But not my Church — my dear old Church, — 
My fathers’ and my own! 


I love my Church, my dear old Church, 
My glory and my pride! 

Firm in the faith Immanuel taught, 
She holds no faith beside. 

Upon this Rock, ’gainst every shock, 
Though gates of hell assail, 

She stands secure, with promise sure, 
“They never shall prevail!” 


Hallelujah. Amen. (OB. 


